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FOREST MANAGEMENT, PRODUCTS, AND SURVEYS 


Senator Haypen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Warts. At the time we adjourned yesterday, Senator, Mr. 
Harper was presenting the material with regard to forest and range 
research. We would like to complete that. 

‘ Senator Haypen. You may proceed. 


TIMBER GROWTH AND DEPLETION 


Mr. Harrrr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to continue by com- 
menting on some of the problems connected with increasing the growth 
rate of our timber to meet our current and prospective requirements. 
This has a particular relation to our research in forest management, 
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in forest products, and in our forest resource surveys. Subsequently, 
I want to speak about our range problems and our range research. 

I have here a chart that summarizes in brief fashion the high- 
lights of the rate at which we are cutting our timber, our saw timber, 
and the rate at which our saw timber is being renewed through growth. 
This chart is based on statistics gathered from our forest survey, and 
it illustrates some of the things that Mr. Watts brought out in his 
statement yesterday. 

You will note here in 1950 that we were cutting our saw timber at 
the rate of 52 billion board feet per annum. We estimate that in 1975 
our cut of saw timber will be at the rate of 64 billion board feet per 
annum. About 75 percent of that will go into saw timber, about 10 
percent into pulpwood, about 5 percent into plywood and veneer, and 
that leaves 10 percent that would go into miscellaneous products. 

Senator Haypren. Well, there are some people who believe that 
with the substitutes which are being developed the demand will not 
be as great in future years. Is there anything to justify that? 

Mr. Harper. I suppose, Senator Hayden, that you could devise 
substitutes for some of the uses for which we are using timber. I do 
not think it would be a very wise use of our Nation’s resources to 
have to come to that. We do know that in many countries of the 
world where they do not have adequate forest. resources they get 
along with a much less per capita consumption of wood than we do. 
However, they have to get substitutes from other resources. You 
will recall yesterday that we brought out that this Nation was blessed 
with an abundance of forest land and it was a matter of putting that 
forest land to work. 

So we believe that it is wise conservation policy to develop our 
forest resources. This estimate for 1975 takes into account an increase 
in population and an increase in industrial activity. We believe it is 
rather conservative. We have checked that with other economists in 
the Government, and at universities, and we are in quite general 
agreement in regard to the framework for the estimate. 

Now to satisfy a requirement of 64 billion feet, 25 years hence we 
should have a growth goal of 72 billion board feet. The reason for 
that increase of 8 billion over the 64 billion is to take care of unavoid- 
able losses due to fire, insects, and diseases, and to provide for some 
margin for national security and export. Again we believe that that 
is a reasonable and fairly conservative estimate. 

Now on the other side of the ledger you will note that in 1945 our 
growth rate in timber of saw-timber sizes was about 35 billion board 
feet per year, which is in contrast you see to about a 52 billion board 
feet cutting drain. Taking into account the rate at which we are 
applying forestry practices such as increased fire protection, planting. 
and other management practices, plus the fact that some of our 
regions or localities are being overcut, we get an indicated growth 
of 42 billion board feet in 1975. 

That leaves a deficit. of about 30 billion board feet per year below 
the goal of 72 billion. What that means is this: At the present 
time we are growing timber of saw-timber size at the rate of about 
90 board feet per acre. What we need by 1975 is 180 board feet per 
acre, in other words doubling the growth. 

Now to double the growth rate of saw timber in 25 years is a rather 
large task. We do not think it is an impossible one, however, provid- 
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ing we push ahead aggressively on otir public and private forestry 
programs. 

Senator Haypen. Let me get you clear here. Do you want a greater 
growth per acre or more acres growing? 

Mr. Harrer. We want a greater growth per acre. We have 460 
million acres of commercial forest land in the United States. A large 
percentage of our commercial forest land is growing timber way be- 
low its capacity. About 70 million acres is denuded or understocked, 
and is in need of planting. The cutting practices used on much of the 
remainder are far below what they could be if we were practicing 
really good forestry. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


There are some grave problems there for research. First, in our 
forest management research we are working on the problems from 
several different directions. In stand improvement, for example, we 
are trying to develop methods of removing the worthless growth in 
order to improve the quality and the composition of the remaining 
stand. Where we have worked out feasible stand-improvement prac- 
tices and where they are being applied we are increasing the growth 
rate of the released timber stands up to 200 percent. We need to do 
more work in this field of stand improvement because it presents a 
widespread problem that occurs in almost every region, but the prob- 
lem takes on many different aspects, depending on the forest type, 
on the condition of the soil, on the climatic situation, and so on. 

Senator Haypen. Well, do you get any help from the lumber in- 
terests in that regard? Naturally from a common sense point of view 
they want to go in and get out the saw timber and forget about any- 
thing else. How about the dead trees and brush; who cleans up that 
material ? 

Mr. Hareer. In any actual extended operations of improving pri- 
vate forest land the commercial operator or the landowner would pay 
for it. We do get help on the research from some of the timber land- 
owners and operators. Much of our research on our experimental 
forests on private forest land is carried out in cooperation with forest 
landowners. Also after we get some of our practices, such as poison- 
ing, to the point that they look like they are workable, forest land- 
owners often try them out on a rather large scale and help keep records 
so that we thus increase our general fund of information for general 
distribution to others, 

Now another way in which we can increase the growth rate of our 
timber is by planting up at a faster rate the 70 million acres that I 
mentioned fore that is understocked or completely denuded of trees. 
All agencies, public and private, are planting now at the rate of about 
half a million acres a year. That does not make a very big dent on 70 
million acres, aS you can see. 


MECHANICAL PLANTING 


In regard to the problems that we encounter for research, I think 
we can say that we have pretty well worked out practices so that we 
can now plant up the easy sites with a high degree of success. We 
have worked out methods for many species of storing seed so that 
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one can gather seed from one bumper seed crop and hold it over for 
2 or 3 years under cold storage. We have fairly successful nursery 
practices for large-scale nursery production. There is much room 
yet to reduce the cost of planting operations, but I think that insofar 
as the easy sites are concerned, we can now count on 90 to 100 percent 
survival of planted trees. We still have much research to do on how 
to plant brushy and otherwise difficult sites. 
nator Haypen. Are you referring to mechanical planting? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, mechanical planting or by hand planting. One 
can use planting machines on easy terrain where there are not too 
many rocks or stumps, where it is not too hilly, and that sort of thing. 

Senator Hayprn. I often wonder whether this theory of depletion 
allowance which is applicable to mining could be applied to timber ; 
that is to say, the man who produces an oil well, he gets a depletion 
allowance, and my recollection is that it is about 27 percent. You have 
to drill half a dozen dry holes to get a well. That is where the money 
comes from, out of that depletion allowance so that they can afford to 
drill the dry holes. 

The same thing is true of mining ore, the depletion allowance is the 
same there as we pay for oil. They allow the funds to be accumulated 
for large development. For example, I know that the Phelps-Dodge 
Corp. spent $30,000,000 clearing off a mountainside before they ever 
P uced a pound of copper, but they can develop a mine which has a 

ife of 40 or 50 years. 1 was wondering whether there was an way of 
allowing it in this respect. In other words, if there were something 
else that would encourage those who are doing timber cutting to do 
more planting. 

Mr. Harper. There is, Senator. One can take a timber depletion 
allowance in income-tax returns to the Federal Government for such 
operations as planting. The usual way in which it is done, and I 
think it is prescribed by law or regulation, is that you have to capital- 
ize your costs of planting and carry them forward, and you do not 
recover until the trees are cut. But there is a method by which you 
can recover costs from an income-tax standpoint on investments like 
planting. 

RESEARCH ON IMPROVED CUTTING PRACTICES 


Now the real heart of the problem of increasing the growth of timber 
lies in improved cutting practices, and we are oe on a great 


deal of work in that field on our experimental forests. Good cutting 
practices which result in regeneration, which prevent the invasion of 
the worthless trees—that is, the unwanted hardwoods, scrub oaks, and 
so forth; and practices that are consistent with good watershed pro- 
tection, that is, logging practices that do not result in a lay-out of 
logging roads in such a way that they channel the water directly off 
the hillside, are extremely important. 

Now where we have been working on this problem in some of our 
oldest experimental forests we have gotten saw-timber yields upward 
of 600 to 800 board feet per acre per year. You see, that is consider- 
ably in excess of the 180 board feet average that I mentioned a while 
ago. On some of our experimental forests, however, on_poorer sites 
and in regions where we do not have an abundant rainfall we do not 
get more than about 90 to 100 board feet per acre. The Fort Valley 
Experimental Forest, for example, in Arizona is a case in point. Some 
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20 years ago it was quite common in that area to expect only 40 to 50 
board feet per acre growth. As a matter of fact, our Coconino Na- 
tional Forest right near Flagstaff had a management plan based on the 
growth rate of 40 to 50 board feet per acre per year. As a result of 
our research on the Fort Valley Forest we found that by shortening 
the cutting cycle from about a 40 to 60-year interval between harvest 
cuts down to 10 and 20-year interval that we could double that yield. 

Accordingly the Coconino National Forest now has a revised plan 
based on shorter cutting cycles with an expectation of doubling the 
growth rate of timber. I give you that illustration to show what has 
come out of our research in this particular instance. 

Senator Haypren. The tree will be of commercial size, but it will not 
be 150 years old ¢ 

Mr. Harper. No. 

Mr. Warts. In cutting over the shorter cycle we do much lighter 
cutting, we leave more of the stand. 

Senator Hayven. I see. 

Mr. Hareer. You take out only a part, and then you come back for 
another cut at a shorter interval, which means, Senator, that you can 
leave trees that have a high risk of dying over a long interval. You 
can leave some of them for further growth because you are coming 
back sooner. If you were not going to come back for 40 years you 
would not dare leave some of the bigger trees because you might lone 
them in the interval. 


FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


I want to point this out, too, that more intensive forest management 


depends to a large extent on better methods of utilization. We have 
a lot of worthless material, low-grade timber, in our forest stands that 
ought to come out because it is now occupying space that might better 
be given to rors of more desirable timber. Such timber is not put- 
ting on much net usable growth. To the extent that we are able to do 
this, you can easily see it takes the strain off the better quality growing 
stock, and also it encourages private owners to practice forestry be- 
cause it is more profitable. 

Now we have been working on that problem at our forest products 
laboratory, and I want to just mention one thing that has had a very 
significant effect, I think, on the use of low-grade hardwoods, and that 
is the pulping research work we have done at the laboratory. Durin 
the recent expansion of pup mills—I believe Mr. Watts mentione 
this—about 40 percent of the pulpwood that will go into expanded 
capacity will come from hardwood and a good bit of 1t will come from 
the low-grade hardwoods. That is going to help materially, I think, 
in encouraging more forestry and in taking the strain off of our better 
quality growing stock. 


FOREST SURVEY 


I want to say, too, a few words about our forest survey. Our forest 
survey provides basic facts on growth and drain of our forests and in- 
dicates the trends on both drain and growth. Now this information 
is vital for the formulation of national policies, both from the stand- 
point of public agencies and private associations and other agencies 
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with respect to forestry programs and with respect. to imdustrial 
developments, 

This information is also helpful to regional, State, ‘and local agen- 
cies and private associations and companies in developing their forestry 
plans. I doubt if there is hardly a large manufacturing concern, pulp 
or sawmill, that modifies its productive capacity or changes its nd 
tion without careful scrutiny of forest statistics that come from our 
forest surveys. Our regional forest-experiment stations get upward 
of thousands of letters every year inquiring about the status of infor- 
mation on the timber in this or that locality and so on. 

I mention this because it illustrates the significance of our forest 
surveys and the use to which the information is being put. 

Senator Haypen. How about the money? How much did you ask 
for? 

Mr. Harper. We are now getting about $800,000 for forest survey. 
We are not asking for an increase in forest survey. 

Senator.Haypen. I have a letter here from Mr. Denman, vice presi- 
dent of the Crown Zellerbach Corp., of San Francisco which reads as 
follows: 

We respectfully enlist your support for a continuation of the appropriation of 
approximately $885,000 to continue the work of the National forest survey. In 
the Pacific Northwest this job has been efficiently handled by the Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Station. The information is used very 
widely and should by all means be kept reasonably up to date, 

Mr. Harper. Yes, the figure that he mentioned there is the amount 
that we get for forest survey and for economic investigations. That 
totals $897,000, the item in the budget. I might say that we have got- 
ten similar letters from people out in the Pacific Northwest and also 
from the South and other sections of the country inquiring about the 
status of the forest surveys and the progress we are making. I think 
it is fair to say that many of the leaders in the forest industry, the 
State foresters and of course our Federal foresters believe that we 
ought to be making faster progress on our national forest survey. 

I have a chart here that would like to show you that I made up to 
indicate how we are progressing. You will note this block down here. 
It is an area that was surveyed before the war. That survey is now 
about 20 years old, and we are in the procss of resurveying the area. 
We planned originally to resurvey an area about every 10 or 15 years. 

When we received increased authorization for the forest survey, I 
believe that was about 3 years ago now, we set up a goal to be reached 
in order to keep our forest statistics reasonably up to date. We should 
have been up to here by 1956. At the rate we are going under current 
a we will be about half that distance. 

imilarly, over here with respect to the area still to be surveyed 
initially we will only be about half way to where we originally con- 
templated being in 1956. It is of concern to a-lot of people that we 
are not keeping our forest statistics more up to date. 

Senator Haypen. The goals that you set for 1956 were reasonable 
goals, but they are not the maximum by any means? 

Mr. Harrrr. No; in order to get over the area systematically and 
come up with estimates of timber growth and of drain, and of grow- 
ing stock volumes that would be reasonably up to date We ought to be 
up to that mark in 1956 that we marked as a goal. The fact that we 
are falling short of the rate of progress needed indicates that our 
information is not as up to date as a lot of people would like to have. 
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RANGE RESEARCH 


Now a few words, Mr. Chairman, about our range research, As you 
know, the requirements for meat, for hides, and for wool continue in 
high demand, and that means that the forage on ranges is in demand. 
As you also appreciate, the range lands are producing forage much 
below their capacity because many of them are depleted. Not only is 
the forage too low on millions of acres to support much grazing for 
livestock, it is too low to form an effective cover for watershed 
protection. 

Senator Haypen. In that respect, as you know, water is our life 
blood in Arizona. The livestock industry has I think about reached 
the conclusion that brush, trees, absorb a lot more water from soil 
than grass does and that as far as conserving water is concerned, good 
grass cover will conserve more than if you have it in brush, particu- 
larly mesquite, which is a water drinker. What are you developing 
in the war of getting rid of the scrub stuff that is water-consuming 
and getting more on a grass basis ? 


RESEARCH ON MESQUITE ERADICATION 


Mr. Harrer. I want to show you a chart here that illustrates some 


of our work right in Arizona on our experimental range. This is a 
mesquite here. 


Senator Haypen. That is south of Tucson? 

Mr. Harper. Yes; this is an experimental plot. We have killed the 
mesquite trees shown here by injecting Diesel oil at their base. That 
is a profitable, economic operation where the mesquite bushes do not 


run over about 100 per acre. 

Senator Haypen. Just how is that done? 

Mr. Harper. Uusually by spraying the lower part of the trunk of 
the mesquite. 

Senator Haypen. You do not have to ring the tree ? 

Mr. Harper. No, you do not girdle the tree. 

You see, as shown here, that costs $5 to $10 per acre, depending on 
the density of the mesquite. As soon as you deaden this mesquite, 
look at the forage production that results, and as you say, the grass 
takes less moisture because the roots do not go as deeply as the mes- 
quite. We got here four to five times as much grass in only 3 years’ 
time after the deadening of the mesquite. 

Now here is another experiment to develop methods of poisoning 
the mesquite by airplane spraying. I believe 245-T was used. I saw 
that experiment last summer a few months after the poison had been 
put on. All of the mesquite foliage was dead. The men who had 
conducted the experiment did not know how many of the trees would 
resprout and how effective this treatment would be. 

Senator Haypen. The mesquite tree will sucker? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, a good deal. They think, however, that if they 
catch it at the right time the sprouting will be kept to a minimum 
and they might get as high as 75 or 90 percent kill. It is too early 
yet to see how this experiment will come out, but if this treatment 
works control operation could be carried on at a fraction of the cost 
of other methods now in use. You can see what that would mean 
to ranchers and range-land managers. 
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Mr. Warts. Could I interject here? There is another very im- 
portant piece of work that we are doing through research. I refer 
to the expansion of pinion-juniper type. We have such a tremendous 
area of pinion juniper that in my judgment we do not want to let 
that type expand into the good range areas. There is much area on 
the Prescott National Forest in Arizona where pinion juniper is tak- 
ing over good range land. We are experimenting on methods to re- 
move the pinion juniper from these good range lands at low cost. 
We have treated several thousand acres by removing the tree growth. 
We use a bulldozer. We can do it at a very small cost of a few cents 
per tree. It improves the grass and also takes that tree growth out 
so that it is not using water. 

Senator Haypen. I was talking to a private operator in another 
area, and he told me that he took two caterpillars, tractors, with a wide 
chain and dragged the pinion juniper growth and then left it. As it 
accumulated they left it in rows. There was an advantage in that 
the grass seed could come up protected from grazing. 

Mr. Warts. We had the same idea, under the individual down trees 
the grass comes up and is protected so it produces seed. 

Mr. Harper. We are carrying on quite a bit of research on removal 
of noxious plants by use of fire, by use of poisons, by use of pulling, 
digging. It is largely a question of finding the most economical 
method of doing it. at works on some species and on some sites will 
not work on others. We still have a great deal to do in that field. 


RESEARCH ON RANGE RESEEDING 


We are also carrying on a good deal of reseeding research. Our 
estimate a few years ago showed that there were about 80 million acres 
of range land in the West in need of reseeding. At the present time 
I think there is about 8 million acres, public and private range land, 
that has been successfully reseeded. 

Senator Haypen. Is that mostly done from the air? 

Mr. Harper. Very little of it is done from the air. We have tried 
that experimentally, and it has been tried out on rather large pilot- 
plant scale; it is too uncertain under most situations. By and large 
you have to prepare some sort of seed bed and get the seed of the grass 
into the soil and get it covered up, otherwise your survival is too un- 
certain and you may have wasted your entire operation. Under special 
conditions seeding from the air will work. 

Now there are many areas that we still do not know how to reseed, 
so that constitutes one of our big problems in research. Probably one 
of the biggest problems facing us right now, which ties into our re- 
seeding research and is concerned also with the control of poisonous 
plants, is the control of halogeton. 


RESEARCH ON HALOGETON 


Senator Haypen. We are very fortunate in Arizona that that has 
not appeared in our State yet. 

Mr. Harper. You are fortunate as yet, Senator, but it could spread 
down there and the people from out in your region are pretty much 
concerned over it. Halogeton is a prolific seeder and it will spread 
wherever the range has been depelted of vegetation, it will not spread 
where you have a good stand of grass. 
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Senator Haypen. The grass is in competition with it? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. It will be competed out. It cannot 
compete successfully with the native forage where you have a reason- 
ably good stand of grass. But where the native forage species have 
been a halogeton will invade the area and take possession of 
the soil. 

Senator Haypen. You are speaking about the native forage species, 
what luck have you had in going to other regions of the world and 
finding other grasses that would be helpful in this country ? 

Mr. Harper. We are using introduced grasses from other countries 
of the world in the reseeding being done at the present time. Our re- 
search on reseeding is ional coordinated with that of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry and the Soil Conservation Service in the Department 
of Agriculture. The Bureau of Plant Industry has a project which 
explores for and brings into this country likely species of grass that 
might survive on different sites and different soil conditions through- 
out the West. We take those species, try them out in experimental 
plantings strategically located in different parts of the West. If they 
succeed in the test plots we then put them out in test plantings of a 
little bigger size and under field conditions and if they still do pretty 
well we put them out in still bigger test plots and actually graze them. 

So some of that work is going on all the time. 

Mr. Warts. If I could interject again, probably the most widely 
used grass for reseeding on the Western range lands at the present 
time is crested wheat, which, as you know, is a Siberian grass, 

Senator Haypen. I have heard something about grasses from South 
Africa, from the deserts there. 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Harrer. I would say that we are testing out in the neighbor- 
hood of 150 foreign species at the present time. It may be more than 
that counting different varieties of a given species. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the only increase that we have in the budget 
for this year is $31,000 for halogeton control. We have worked out 
a coordinated research program in the Department of Agriculture 
with the Bureau of Plant Industry whereby we are trying to tackle 
this problem from two different angles. In the Forest Service we 
shall try to develop better reseeding methods, or feasible reseeding 
methods, for the dry saline sites where at the present time we cannot 
reseed successfully but where halogeton is now invading depleted 
areas. We shall also give attention to grazing-management methods 
designed to control or minimize the poisonous effect halogeton on 
livestock, 

With the exception of that small increase our budget for 1953 is 
substantially the same as for 1952. 

Senator Haypen. How much did you ask of the Budget for halo- 
geton ¢ 

Mr. Harpeer. I believe it was $30,000. 

Senator Haypen. What I am trying to find out is what the Budget 
Bureau allowed. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, the Budget Bureau did allow what we asked for 
for that particular item. 

Mr. Kramer. We asked for a sum of $100,000, and it was reduced to 
$30.000, but the $100,000 included increases for other activities, 

Mr. Harper. That is right. 
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Senator Haypen. Does that finish it ? 
Mr. HaArrerr. Yes. 


Senator Haypen. Is there anyone else? 


COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Warts. Senator, in order to clarify some questions I would like 
to have Mr. Cliff briefly discuss the cooperative Range-Lmprovement 
item. We are encountering some difficulties with this item this year, 
and I would like to have him discuss that so that your committee 
may have it for consideration. 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the item that we want to discuss with 
you appears on page 348 of the notes, it is an item for $700,000 for 
range-improvement work which is authorized under section 12 of 
the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. S. C. 580h), which is known as the 
Granger-Thye Act. That act authorized the appropriation of an 
amount for reseeding, rodent control, and similar activities on the 
national forests. In the appropriation bill for 1952 you will prob- 
ably recall that a proviso was written into the act which made it 
mandatory to get matching funds from the States or from other local 
sources before any of this money could be spent. 

Senator Haypen. What luck did you have in getting the matching 
money ? 

Mr. Curr. That.is where we have met our difficulty, Senator Hay- 
den. The wording of the proviso reads as follows : 

* * * $700,000 to remain available until expended: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available in any national forest in excess of three 
times the amount available for such forest from sources (including claims 
recognized by the Act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500) 
other than Federal sources. 

The receipts under 16 United States Code 500 is the 25-percent 
fund. 


Senator Haypen. Yes. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Mr. Curr. The other act referred to is the Engle bill, which was 
approved December 29, 1950 (Public Law 903), which would refund 
to the States and counties money which was formerly held out and 
used for range improvements under our old regulation, G-9, ‘There 
were several questions that had to be answered before we could pro- 
ceed with getting matching funds under this proviso. We asked the 
Comptroller General as to whether or not we could hold out a part 
of the current 25-percent fund or Se eas of the State’s claim wnder 
the Engle bill as part of the matching fund. 

The Comptroller General ruled that it would not be possible to do 
so without the consent of the States. Then we wrote to 15 governors 
of the range States and told them about this provision and asked 
them if they would be willing and able to match the part of the ap- 
propriation to be spent in each State from these sources. We have 
received replies from practically all of the governors, and in most 
cases they have said that they had no authority to yield or give up 
any of the 25-percent funds or any of the authorization under the 
act of December 29, 1950. 
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Senator Haypen. In other words, the governor was controlled by 
State law ? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. Without law he could not accede to your request ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. In one case, in California, they said 
that they would be willing to consider legislation which would make 
the matching funds available, but in practically all other cases we 
were advised as I have indicated. 

Senator Haypen. The original idea was that these lands were to 
be retained in Federal ownership which otherwise would have passed 
into. private ownership and have become taxable and therefore the 
percentage of the revenue obtained from the land was a proper pay- 
ment in leu of taxes / 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. Let me state this, too, that the appro- 
priation bill passed in the latter half of August last year and hess 
questions had to be cleared up before we could proceed, and as a re- 
sult we did not get any of the $700,000 spent on range improvements 
to date from the 1952 appropriations. 

Senator Haypen. The net result of that is that work that ordinar- 
ily would have been done under the old arrangement was left undone ¢ 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. The ranges have deteriorated to that extent? 

Mr. Curr. We just have not been able to do any of the work because 
of the complications of the matching provision. The Comptroller told 
us that we could get matching funds from the local users—the stock- 
men who use the range—and we were hopeful that it would be 

ossible to give credit for nonmonetary contributions such as contri- 
elena of labor, equipment, or materials. Very often the stockmen 
assist with range-improvement work by providing labor, or if they 
have a tractor or materials, they sometimes donate them. Consider- 
able cooperative work has been done in years past under such ar- 
rangements. 

The Comptroller, however, recently ruled that under the wordin 
of this proviso we could not give the stockmen credit for cauantind 
cooperation ; it has to be cash deposits. 

enator Haypen. Cash on the barrel head? 

Mr. Curr. Cash on the barrel head. That further complicated the 
problem. Right now we are attempting to line up cash cooperation 
so that we can spend some of this money that was appropriated for 
improvements for fiscal year 1952. Most of the replies from the 
States and the latest decision of the Comptroller have been received 
since the House hearings. 

In response to a request from the chairman of the House sub- 
committee, modified wording was suggested which would make the 
matching provision more workable. We feel that your committee 
should be apprised of the developments that have occurred and of 
our discussion of this matter with the House subcommittee. 

If a matching provision is considered desirable by the Congress, 
we would like to see the wording arranged so that. undeposited coop- 
eration could be recognized as well as cash cooperation and the sug- 
gested wording submitted on request to the House committee would 
accomplish that. That suggested wording appears in the record of 
the House hearing. 
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LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator Haypen. Is that what we have here? 

Mr. Curr, No; it differs from the text that we have here, I would 
be glad to read it into the record. The wording that we suggested 
to the House committee reads as follows: 

For artificial revegetation, construction and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the Act of April 24, 1950 ([Public 
Law 478] 16 U. 8, C. 580h), $700,000, to remain available until expended : 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available in any national 
forest in excess of three times the amount of funds or other contributions avail- 
able for such forest from sources other than Federal sources. 

If a matching provision is to be included, that wording, according 
to our legal advisers, would make it possible to recognize undeposited 
cooperation, which would make it more flexible. 

Senator Haypen. It would make it more flexible, but would it make 
it possible to utilize the full $700,000? 

Mr. Curr. That is questionable, Senator Hayden, and it has this 
draw-back, that we could not always get the matching money where 
we need it the most. If we had our choice in the matter we would 
prefer to have the matching provision removed from the law and use 
other means of encouraging cooperation in the range-improvement 
work. 

Senator Haypven. That is, an up-to-date progressive stockman fully 
realizes the advantages of improvement of range. Another man, who 
is hard up or in different circumstances, would not do it? 

Mr. Cuirr. Well, an example of that, Senator, is in northern New 
Mexico, where we have a lot of Spanish-American people with a 
few head of cattle. They are on a very slim marginal type of opera- 
tion and their ranges need help and they would have great difficulty in 
meeting the matching provision in some cases. There are other places 
where we might have difficulty getting the matching provision where 
we need it so that we can ed | the money to the best advantage in 
protecting and devoloping these resources. The budget does not 
provide for any increase this year in this cooperative range-improve- 
ment work, but the work is so badly needed all over the West that we 
are very hopeful that the full amount can be allowed and that hamper- 
ing restrictions can be removed. 

Senator Haypen. I may be mistaken, but I have been under the 
impression that it was not a bad investment for the Government to 
make in the sense that you put up some capital to get your money 
back, and if the range were adequately improved you are bound to 
get more grazing? 

Mr. Curr. We agree with you fully, Senator. It is a good invest- 
ment not only from the standpoint of monetary returns but from the 
standpoint of protecting our watersheds and developing our natural 
resources. 

Senator Haypen. In the long run this money is going to come back, 
there is not any doubt about itt 

Mr. Curr. I am sure of that. 

That concludes my statement on that item, unless there are further 
questions. 
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SMOKE-JUMPER FACILITIES 


I would like to call your attention to one other thing, and that is the 
smoke-jumper item which appears on page 329 of the book of notes. 
This item appeared in the regular a. The House committee re- 
moved it from the regular budget and took it up under the Third 
pa ren Appropriation Act, 1952. The Forest Service approved 
of that action because it gives us a quicker start on getting these 
facilities under way. The Senate Appropriations Committee con- 
sidered this item day before yesterday, and I thought I should bring 
it to your attention because of the action taken; you probably would 
not want to consider it here. 

Senator Haypen. If it is carried there it is not necessary to do it 
here. On the other hand, if it were not cared for there we could come 
back for it in the bill? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. The way it has been handled it will ap- 
pear in the third supplemental. 

Senator Haypen. Did the House allow it? 

Mr. Curr. The House allowed $700,000. The budget allowance 
was $970,000. The Forest Service appealed the House action to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and we made our presentation 
day before yesterday. 

r. Watts. Senator, there is one other item we would like to dis- 
cuss briefly, and that is the acquisition-of-lands item. Mr. Howard 
Hopkins is here to give that. 

Senator Haypen. Go right ahead. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FOREST, WEEKS ACT 


Mr. Horxtins. Senator Hayden, I thought I could save some of 
your time, and at the same time show you very briefly why we need, 
and what we intend to do with, the $75,000 request for Weeks law 
forest-land acquisition; and also what we have done with the acqui- 
sition money made available to us during 1947-52, by using a map of 
one of our seventy-odd-purchase units. This map graphically shows 
the land we own in green, with the area in red color the land we have 
acquired during the last 5 years. 

© orient you, this map shows a national-forest purchase unit in 

north central Arkansas, forming the main body of the Ozark National 
Forest. It is one of the forest-land purchase units created under 
authority of the Weeks law. Within this unit during the last 5 years 
we bought roughly—shown on this map by the scattered red areas—a 
total of just over 50,000 acres. 

rai Haypen. How was that private land acquired in the first 

ace 
: Mr. Hopkins. It was mostly from public domain, although it has 
been transferred probably by sale since then. 

Senator Haypen. Was it homestead ? 

Mr. Horxins. That is right. 

I might add that in this unit we obtained close to 400,000 acres in 
public-domain status that never had been settled; it was too poor. 

There are two tracts I wish to mention in order to illustrate the 
type of cases we are trying to buy with the money made available. 
Here is one tract bought in 1951. It is located on the edge of a public 
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game refuge area. As we-build- up the value of that refuge area this 
tract becomes more and more valuable for a private hunting lodge. If 
it is sold for hunting-lodge purposes we usually have to spend extra 
money to prevent the.taking of excess deer in or out of season, or 
else we have to run the risk of the Government losing much of the 
investment spent in building up of that refuge area. 

We purchased that land for $6 per acre plus merchantable timber. 
This is mentioned because it is one of the tracts that both the school 
superintendent of that county and the county judge asked us to buy 
whenever it is vacant for the reason that it is located over 3 miles from 
the nearest road that the county bus could travel. The county would 
have to spend a good deal of its funds to bring that road up to the 
house, and that would be the only tract eiveedl Their letter stated 
they could use that money to greater advantage in other areas where 
there are more people to serve. We gradually acquired many tracts 
of that sort. 

This 80 acres—showing another tract on the map—that we bought 
in 1951 also, is located in a timber sale area. It has some timber on it. 
We paid in this case, $4 per acre for the land and $2 for itstimber. If 
we had not purchased it there would be an isolated, privately owned 80 
acres within a timber-sale area. We would have to survey, locate, and 
post its boundaries very carefully both to avoid our timber-sale cutters 
going on private land, and perhaps, even more so, the private land- 
owner coming over and inadvertently cutting some of our national- 
forest stumpage. If we made that survey and posted the land it 
would cost us roughly $2 an acre. 

Then 20 or 30 years from now when we make another sale on the 
same area we would have to do the same thing. In other words, we 
would be spending roughly $2 an acre each 20-25 years and getting 
nothing instead of spending $4-5 an acre once and consolidating the 
area. 

As an average there are three general benefits of this land-ownership 
consolidation. In that connection it should be mentioned that all 
Weeks law money is now spent in consolidation of ownership within 
established unit boundaries. One benefit, that I think was mentioned 
a previous year, is an estimate by our fire chief that we could save 
around $300,000 a year in the Eastern States if we had suitable forest 
lands within established units properly consolidated. That is based 
on the resultant diminution of a fire hazard that costs the public extra 
money to decrease such fire hazards, and to put out fires. 

Second, we also have the problem of fencing some tracts so that if 
our area is to be planted we can keep out hogs or other grazing animals. 
Sometimes that fencing costs as high as $20 an acre. It is most ex- 
pensive when fencing to protect long-leaf pine reproduction. The 
foolishness of doing that, when one can buy the land for $5 per acre 
is obvious. 

A recent reason for needing land acquisition money to protect our 
forest land resources, has been a greatly increased timber trespass. 
You can see with the scattered. holdings shown on this map it is ve 
hard for the private owner, or any man who wishes to misunderstand, 
to know where the boundary is. Since the CCC days we have not been 
able ordinarily to mark the interior boundaries between the Govern- 
ment land and the private land. When the stumpage was worth only 
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$2 or $3 a thousand, we did not have a great deal of trespass, but on 
this unit where it is now often worth, $20 or $30 a thousand, it is a 
different. matter. We estimate that we are probably losing $150,000 
worth of stumpage annually. One supervisor felt that 90 percent of 
that trespass loss would disappear if we had our boundaries marked. 
An estimate of the cost of marking those interior lines would probably 
be several million dollars a year for about 10 years, but we could 
accomplish the same thing, at least to a degree, by consolidating our 
holdings. ’ 

On this unit [shown on the map] there are about 1,600 sections— 
that is, sections of 640 acres each. About 500 of these already have 
consolidated ownership, and when I say consolidated ownership I am 
including the land that we do not want to buy. That leaves about 
1,100 sections in which we have some alienated land that should be 
purchased. Our best estimate is that our ownership in 15 percent of 
these sections could be consolidated by the purchase of 50 acres or less, 
and 70 percent could be consolidated by the purchase per section of 
160 acres or less. 

One of the things we are trying to do in spending our acquisition 
funds is to consolidate ownership so as to prevent or minimize that 
loss. 

I am not presenting here the more serious damage often incurred 
due to erosion and fire hazards built up on these interior small tracts. 
Asa result we often have to pay two or three times the cost of buying 
the land in order either to protect our adjacent land and resources, 
or to station additional people or fence the tract to prevent loss. The 
bulk of the Weeks money is being spent and is urgently needed for 
such purposes. 

Senator Haypren. When has the Weeks law extended beyond the 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Horkrns. It was never confined to the East by law, it was 
originally sponsored for purchasing land in the Appalachian Moun- 
tain area and in the New England White Mountains. It was ex- 
tended from there to the Great Lakes area and then into the South- 
east. But there is no legal restriction excluding the West; in fact, we 
have a few units located in the West. It was more a question of hav- 
ing so much to do in the East, and recognizing the West had the 
public domain national forests. 


PROGRESS OF LAND ACQUISITION 


Senator Hayrpen. Percentagewise how far along are you with the 
job ? 
Mr. Hopkins. Percentagewise we are just roughly 50 percent— 
that is, in the average unit, 50 percent of the land that should be pur- 
chased, has been purchased. This Ozark unit is one of the better 
consolidated forests where we have acquired 72 percent. Of course 
some of them have accomplished over 90 percent of the consolida- 
tion job. 

Sacies Haypen. How long have you been at it? 

Mr. Hopkins, The Weeks ee was passed in 1911. We have spent 
roughly $90,000,000. It is estimated that the present value of these 
properties that we have purchased would run well over $200,000,000. 
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Senator Haypen. As time goes on do you find that you have to pay 
more for that? 

Mr. Horxtns. Relatively little more. We have to pay quite a little 
more for the stumpage, but then of course we can turn around and sell 
it for more. The average per acre price of land during the last year 
was just over $4. Now the average price of the whole program for 
soil without merchantable timber has been about $3. Te has gone up 
about 25 percent; that is, for the land. But in general we do not 
establish units where there is competition from private owners who 
are interested in holding land to grow timber crops. 

Senator Haypven. Then if we continue at the rate we have operated 
it will be another 40 years before you will have completed it? 

Mr. Horxtns. That is putting it very mildly. ughly there are 
22,000,000 acres to be purchased. We are now buying about 10,000 
acres per year. May I say this, Senator, that before the war we 
averaged between $2.5 to $3 million per year in appropriations. In 
1947 when we started land-purchase action again after the war the 
appropriation was $3 million. Ever since then, each year, the appro- 
priation has decreased very rapidly until at present it is at such a low 
state we are not able in many cases to purchase land needed to prevent 
resource value losses much greater than the purchase cost. 

Mr. Warts. I might say, Senator, that at the present time almost 
all of our buying is what you call nuisance buying. The person has 
a small property that is highly desirable for the Government to own. 

ere we can we use this appropriation to acquire the tracts forming 
the biggest threat. That is about it. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is about it. Any cut in the present small appro- 
priation could be illustrated by saving $10 at a cost of $50. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS, SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


I would show you a map of the Superior purchase unit. You may 
remember there was a special unit area established in northern Minne- 
sota by Public Law 733 along the international boundary where there 
are unique recreational values, composed of a superlative wilderness 
area. The map is fairly self-explanatory of our acquisition problem 
and progress in that area. 

I do not know whether you can see this yellow-orange line [on the 
map]. It is dim, but within that line you have this special area. It 
lies adjacent to Canada and within the United States in northern 
Minnesota. In 1948, Public Law 733, or the so-called Thye-Blatnik 
law, authorized a special acquisition fund for buying land, including 
resorts and cabins, and so forth, within this special area. 

The black areas that you see [on the map] are the lands acquired 
since that law was passed. The red areas are the privately owned land 
still to be purchased. The criss-crossed areas are county- or State- 
owned land that we expect to acquire by exchange. The one thing 
that this rte does not show, except by these small circles, are the 
resorts, mainly along the international canoe waters, that will take the 


bulk of the money to buy. The funds for this are based on an author- 
ization of $500,000. The $150,000 requested and approved by the 
Budget Bureau, if appropriated this year, will complete that $500,000. 

We have not spent all funds appropriated and it is a continuing 
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appropriation as it would be unfortunate if we were under pressure 
to expend the money by a certain date. We have to dicker with the 
owners. In the case of these key resorts, we have not as yet come to 
an agreement as to the price. Our present plan is to hire an expert 
appraiser who would advise us as to the value of the land. We hope 
to work out from that a mutually satisfactory agreement. 

One thing that has emphasized the need to solve this problem is the 
air ban which President Truman ordered forbidding airplanes to fly 
in this area below 2,000 feet, except in an emergency. That is forcing 
many of the resort owners to get out of that area. The ban on air- 
plane use by resorts just went into effect the first of this year, and there 
is now a court case pending. Some of the owners probably will hold 
back until they get this court case decision. As soon as it is decided 
we will need to have the remaining authorized money so that we will 
not be subject to the charge that when resort owners asked us to buy 
at a fair price we did not have the money. We hope that we will be 
able to use the money as planned, although acquisition has taken 3 or 4 
years longer than anticipated. We hope to induce most resort owners 
to take part of their value in exchange for national forest land outside 
this special acquisition area, . 

Unless there are some questions, I hope this explanation gives you 
a picture of our needs, and of our progress to date. 

r. Warts. Senator, unless you have questions, that completes our 
tan We surely appreciate the patience with which you have 
istened to the story of our needs, sir. 

Senator Haypen. We are always glad to contact you folks because 
you bring us information that we could not obtain in any other way. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you, sir. 


LipraRY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH R. SHAW, LIBRARIAN; LOUISE BERCAW, 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN; WILFORD W. FINNEY, FISCAL OFFICER, 
LIBRARY; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


(Schedules from the justifications follow :) 
Salaries and expenses 


Aiprweremtsoel Wee NOG sa eek Lae as ee $641, 237 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) 
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Project statement 


| 1952 (esti- 
Project 1961 mated) 


—_———. 


1. General agricultural library services. .- $554, ‘ 497 $538, 

2. Specialized services to research bs 143, 912 
Unobligated balance _- 1, 379 : 

Total pay adjustment costs : (53, 980) 


Total availa le or estimate 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 . 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. ______..... J... 22... 


Total appropriation or estimate _............... 7 


Senator Haypen. You may proceed, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. SHaw. Mr. Chairman, the budget for the library for this year 
does not call for any increase. In fact, it is a decrease as presented. 
As you know, the library serves not only the Department of Agri- 
culture but is a national agricultural library. We do not duplicate the 
work of the Library of Congress, and they do not work in our field. 
The budget request for $682,000 is $5,000 less than what is shown for 
the 1952 estimate when you include the proposed supplemental for 
pay increase costs. However, the pay increase costs will be $13,000 
more than that, and, in addition to that we have to absorb the auto- 
matic pay increases under the Ramspeck Act. So that we will have 
approximately $20,000 less than we have this year. 

In view of the fact that our budget has been tight, as you know, for 
a good many years, we have gotten down now with these automatic 
absorptions of pay costs and last year’s 10 percent cut to where we no 
longer can carry the service load, and we are decreasing the service. 
So we are in a serious condition, and I hope that it will GS possible to 
hold the budget at the present level because if we do not it means 
further reduction in service. 

Senator Haypen. What did you request? 

Mr. Suaw. The Department requested $48,000 more. $39,000 to 
cover the cost of books. Over the last 10 years publication costs have 
gone up about 70 percent, and we have about the same amount. As a 
result, we are developing important gaps in research material from 
this country and abroad. Then there is $9,500 to cover the automatic 
pay increase costs. 

That is all. I think that, sir, states our case, 

Senator Haypen. Personally, it does seem a shame to me that a 
library of this character does not have all of the material in it that 
could be useful. Perhaps there is some way to ease that up. 

Mr. Suaw. Last year we asked the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, the agricultural college libraries, to have a survey 
committee look over the library and see to what extent we are meeting 
their needs since we serve the agricultural colleges. The committee 
came in and looked over the operations and they could find nothing 
that was not minimum and also found about 60 things that we should 
be doing and could not start. Fora number of years we did make up 
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the deficiency by meehanizing library routines, and so forth, but we 
have gotten to the point now where we cannot absorb them. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Haypen. The committee will stand in recess until 10:30 
Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., Thursday, March 27, 1952, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Monday, March 381, 
1952.) 





